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positively erroneous. We find, for example, the 
amazing statement that the spéculum, vaginae was un- 
known until a hundred years ago ; yet of medical 
historians who could forget, at least, the locus 
classicus in Paul of Egina coneerning this instrument 
in its valve and screw form, and the instructions for 
its use? In the same article we hâve dubious quotations 
from such stiil more dubious aut.hors as “ Tralus ” (sic 
in text and index ; for Alexander of Tralles ?) and “ Calo- 
mella ” (a version redolent of the shop !), slips which do 
not reinforce our confidence in the author’s general 
accuracy. If the editors are to blâme for some of these 
oversights, they are surely stiil more to blâme for pass- 
ing sentences either so ignorant or so unfair as this :— 

“ It has been shown, by Koch and others, that 
malaria is conveyed largely, if not entirely, through 
the instrurnentality of certain mosquitoes. ” 

“ Koch and others ” is good. “ Surmise,” again, is 
far too feeble a word to indicate the epoch-making 
theory and practice of Semmelweiss in puerpéral 
fever. The next article, by one Martins of Rostock—so 
he is callcd in the contents, index, and in ail cross référ¬ 
encés—is a far abler one. We are disposed to attribute 
it to Prof. Martius. That we ourselves, and we are 
glad to observe Dr. Bulstrode also, differ profoundly 
from him in some important respects is not, of course, 
to be pressed to his disadvantage. 

It would be impossible for us, even within limits 
far wider than the présent, to discuss each of the many 
articles in turn, or, indeed, within the limits of leisure 
and patience, to read them ail critically. For the most 
part the bread is too deeply drowned in sack. In 
many chapters there is little but some character of 
atténuation to distinguish the contents from the thera- 
peutical sections of current text-books ; while there is 
much to remind us of the lip medicine of the student, 
with his common formulas, such as that “ the patient 
is to be put upon a light and nutritious diet,” &c. 
In turning to the index for fresh light upon the initial 
causes of particular maladies, we find too often 
nothing, as in the case of gall-stones, pernicious 
anæmia, acute rheumatism, 1 scurvy and certain other 
maladies in which new knowledge seems to promise to 
be of high préventive value ; or we find such vapid 
paragraphs as are given to arterial diseases, senile 
decay, dilatation of the stomach, &c. ; or, again, equi- 
vocal names, such as “ anæmia ” undistinguished from 
chlorosis and other particular kinds of impoverished 
blood. Thus too often general views are attained only 
by slurring over essential différences. We hâve sought 
in vain, moreover, for recent observations on the geo- 
graphical distribution of cancer ; and for the significant 
fact of the prevalence of primary cancerous growths 
upon the surfaces of the body. 

We are sorry we cannot speak with more apprécia¬ 
tion of this important book ; but we feel, as Dr. Wind- 
scheid, of Leipzig—the able author of the chapter on 
the prévention of diseases of the nervous System— 

1 For the recent views of the causation of rheirnatism we searched the 
index and found a reference to p. 112, but failed there to find any such 
discussion. There are many errors in the index. 
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evidently does, that it is difficult to avoid falling, as 
some of his collaborators certainly hâve done, between 
the stool of spécifie detail and that of general gossip. 
However, that a work with such aims should appear 
at ail is satisfactory ; we could scarcely expect the first 
attempt to be one of full achievement. The transla¬ 
tions, if slipshod at times, are, as the editors daim for 
them, readable English enough ; but the editors hâve 
failed too frequently, whether in the text or by means 
of notes, to modify facts and opinions, as, for instance, 
in respect of the diet of the working classes, hours of 
labour, the management of schools and so forth, which, 
however true of German societies, are inapplicable to 
English conditions. T. C. A. 


ZOOLOGY FOR ARTISTS. 

Anatomie artistique des Animaux. By Ed. Cuver. 

Pp. xii + 300; 143 figs. (Paris : J.-B. Baillière et fils, 

1903.) Price 7.30 francs. 

OZENS of treatises on the anatomv of the hurnan 
body hâve been written for the use of artists, but 
this is the first systematic attempt to place a know¬ 
ledge of the structure of the more common mammals 
at their disposai. During the last ten years, M. Édouard 
Cuyer, who is a lecturer on anatomy at l’École 
nationale des Beaux-Arts, has been in the habit of 
adding to his ordinary lectures on the structure of the 
human body a number dealing with the anatomy of 
the mammals more commonly drawn by artists. The 
préparation of these lectures entailed much research, 
and hence this work, which is based on the lectures, 
not only treats comparative anatomy from a new point 
of view, but also contains a number of original observa¬ 
tions. In this country M. Cuyer is best known as 
an illustrator of anatomical subjects ; in this rôle he 
stands unrivalled, and the drawings which he has sup- 
plied for the work under review are the most accurate 
représentations to be found in any work dealing with 
the anatomy of mammals. 

No question has been more debated than the value 
of anatomy as an aid to art. Ruskin’s dictum was 
that an artist should paint what he could see, not what 
he knew he ought to see ; he even went further, and 
held that art was debased by a knowledge of anatomy. 
However that may be, one might hâve seen, a few 
years ago, Onslow Ford, Briton Rivière, and J. M. 
Swan, three of the most truthful and successful animal 
modellers and painters this génération has produced, 
dissecting and drawing, hour after hour, in the prosec- 
torium in the Zoological Gardens at Regent’s Park. 
M. Cuyer cites the great animal painter Barye as an 
example of an artist whose work has gained in force 
and précision by his accurate knowledge of anatomy. 
Anyone familiar with either the work of Barye or 
Swan will recognise that they are real zoologists who 
epitomise in their modellings and drawings the living 
and essential nature of the animais portrayed. 

M. Cuyer présumés that the student is already 
familiar with the structure of the human body, which 
is made the basis for a comparative study of anatomy. 
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At first sight the human body may appear too highly 
specialised to serve as an efficient type for comparison, 
but in reality this is not so. The fact that the ordinary 
inammal présents a side view to the artist while the 
human body is usually studied from the front is merely 
one of detail. The chief points in which the human 
and ordinary mammalian bodies differ relate to the 
head and limbs, and the limbs of man are more primi¬ 
tive in structure, less specialised and evolved than those 
of the ordinary domestic animais. The évolution of 
the quadrupedal limbs forms an interesting study in 
high spécialisation of one or more digits and rétro¬ 
gression in others, and it is from this standpoint that 
M. Cuyer deals with the anatomy of the extremities of 
the domestic animais. Through the limbs of the cat, 
dog, pig, ox and horse he traces the graduai rétro¬ 
gression of the clavicle, muscles of supination and 
pronation, ulna, and latéral digits, and shows how 
these modifications are due to the spécialisation of the 
limbs as organs of pure support instead of mixed in¬ 
struments for préhension as well as support. His dis- 
covery of a vestige of the pronator radii teres in the 
horse is of great interest ; how many millions of years 
is it sinee the ancestor of the horse required to supinate 
or pronate its arm ? 

In the hands of the artist the whole perspective of 
anatomy becoines changed, and it would be for the 
benefit of our text-books if the pure zoologist some- 
times looked at his work with the eye of an artist. 
M. Cuyer recognises the fact that an observation on 
the dead animal remains dead until it is transferred to 
the living, and the great merit of his work is that he 
lays a greater emphasis on the actions than on the at- 
tachrnents of muscles. External form, expression, and 
action are the points which an artist seeks to under- 
stand ; hence the Systems of the body dealt with here 
are the skeleton, muscles, proportion, and move- 
ments. Everyone must hâve noticed the marked dif¬ 
férence in form between the haunches of an ox and of 
a horse, yet it is doubtful if any of our modem compara¬ 
tive anatomists could indicate the meaning of these 
structural différences. 

Marey’s work forms the basis of the chapters in 
which are described the various characteristic move- 
ments of the horse. In dealing with the proportions of 
the idéal horse M. Cuyer holds the common-sense 
opinion that there is no absolute standard such as that 
suggested by Bourgelat, who held that the length of 
the body from the shoulder to the rump should measure 
the same as the height at the withers. The observa¬ 
tions of Colonel Duhousset on fifty Arabian horses are 
quoted ; in ten of these the length and height were 
equal ; in twenty-six the height was decidedly the 
greater measurement; in fourteen the length was the 
greater. 

M. Cuyer, as is the habit with many French scientific 
writers, quotes no author outside the limits of his 
country. On p. 33, for instance, he refers to an 
observation by Marey, made in 1890, that there is no 
corrélation between the power of flight and the develop¬ 
ment of air cells in birds. This matter was fully 
studied and accurately described in the well-known 
work of John Hunter a century before Marey was born. 
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HINDU CHEMISTRY. 

A Tlistory of Hindu Chemistry from the Earliest Times 
to the Middle of the Sixteenth Century A.D., with 
Sanskrit Texts, Variants, Translation and Illustra¬ 
tions. By Prafulla Chandra Rây, D.Sc., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Vol. i. Pp. lxxix-t-176 + 41. (London and Oxford: 
Williams and Norgate, 1902.) Price 12s. 6 d. net. 
HE origin of Hindu chemistry is hidden in the 
cbscurity of past âges. It is certain that the 
alchemists of western Europe owed much of their 
learning to the Arabs. M. Berthelot, in “ Les Origines 
de i'Alchemie,” has shown that the Arabs derived many 
of their ideas from the Greeks, but Dr. Rây quotes 
other weighty opinions, and furnishes additional 
evidence in support of the view that the Arabs were 
even more indebted to the Hindus. In the eighth 
century the Caliphs of Bagdad ordered several of the 
medical Works of India to be translated, and both then 
and later learned Arabs were sent to India to study 
science. Not content with pointing out these facts, 
Dr. Rây reminds his readers that the Greeks them- 
selves derived their knowledge of many things from the 
Hindus, who had, for example, solved the 47th pro¬ 
position of the first book of Euclid, 200 years before 
the birth of Pythagoras. Relying on this and similar 
evidence, Dr. Rây places the date of the works of 
Vàghbata at soine time before the eighth century a.d., 
and the surgical and medical treatises of Susruta and 
Charaka many centuries earlier, in pre-Buddha times. 
The last-named book, however, “ embodies the de¬ 
liberations of an international congress of medical ex¬ 
perts, held in the Himàlayan régions,” and the fourth 
veda, the Atharva-veda, appears so archaic by its side 
that it must be older by “ probably a thousand years 
or more.” In the Atharva-veda “plants and vege- 
table products in general are fully recognised as helpful 
agents in the treatment of diseases,” and at that period 
(say 2000 b.c.) alchemical notions had already 

gathered round gold and lead, gold being regarded 
as the élixir of life, and lead as the dispeller of sorcery. 

The progress of chemistry in India, if it were judged 
only from the manuscripts still in existence, would 
appear to hâve been bound up with the study of medi- 
cine. Préparations of mercury and other metals were 
described, and their use recommended in various dis¬ 
eases, several centuries before the time of Paracelsus, 
the internai use of the black sulphide of mercury dating 
from the tenth century a.d. at the latest. There are, 
however, many signs that the study of metals had 
already progressed far beyond the knowledge required 
by the medical practitioners. 

Thus in “ Rasarnava ” (twelfth century) we read 
“ copper yields a blue flame . . . that of the tin is 
pigeon-coloured ; that of the lead is pale tinted,” and 
as another example :— 

“ A pure métal is that which, when melted in a 
crucible, does not give off sparks nor bubbles, nor 
spurts, nor emits any Sound, nor shows any fines on 
the surface, but is tranquil as a gem.” 

Then there is the Kutab pillar near Delhi, a wrought- 
iron column which weighs ten tons, and is some 1500 
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